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THE DUTIES OF EDUCATED MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Extracts from Baccalaureate Address of Ben- 
jamin Trueblood, President of Penn Col- 
lege. 


“It ts more blessed to give than to receive.” 


One of the greatest of the church fathers, 
whose unwearied labors for the propagation | 
and defense of Christianity have had but one 
parallel in the whole history of the Church, | 
held the lofty ideal that one’s whole life should 


be a ceaseless prayer. The man who has the 
depth to discover an ideal so noble as that, 
and so true, or even to appreciate it when 
presented to him, will always be an energetic 
worker. Indeed none but a laborer deeply 
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interested in his work could ever strike a vein 
of ore so rich as that. 

Life, to be a ceaseless prayer, must be a 
ceaseless service. If prayer gives the power 
to work, work sustains and feeds the spirit of 
prayer. It is the laboring hand whose expec- 
tant uplifting God regards. True prayer dies 
away from the lips and out of the heart when the 
feet cease to run on errands of mercy and love. 
He who will not do his work in God’s moral 
vineyard cannot pray. The words of Cole- 
ridge : 

“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small,” 


are true in a double sense ; for not only is the 
life of such a one cortinually winning the ear 
°| of God, but his word-prayers seem somehow to 
2| be living, breathing things. 

St. Paul, who gave us the exhortation to 
pray without ceasing, and thus simply formu- 
lated his own practice, left us also a record of 
labors more abundant than those of any of his 
fellow-workmen. ‘‘ Ora ef labora” was the 
simple motto of the heroic, many-sided Lu- 
ther, the record of whose writings alone in 
*| behalf of the cause which he espoused would * 
be simply incredible were it not so well au- 
thenticated. Duty was the one thing which 
these men loved most on earth, and they 
prayed rather for their work and for others 
than for themselves. When such men lay 
their hand upon the world, it leaves its im- 
press there for all time. 

The labor which makes out of life a cease- 
less prayer is much more than that whose 
products are applied self-ward, though this 
latter has its place and its blessings i in every 
well-regulated life. The most useless men are 
not necessarily always the most idle. When 
our Saviour said that *¢ it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,’” He announced a law which 
has a universal application in the lives of all 
moral beings—a law exemplified as nowhere 
else in His own beautiful life of self-sacrifice, 
and not a law which is to be confined to sim- 
ple gifts of charity. The humblest, homeliest 
human being is on the Mount of Transfigura- 
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tion the moment he begins to serve others. 
Lowell has told us that 

“°*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 
But this is a statement of things as they are 
rather than as they should be. The same 
might be said of every life on earth that has 
any resemblance to the Highest Life, and it is 
only our disloyalty that makes it possible to 
say that of God alone. If it is the law of His 
being to give Himself, and to continually pour 
forth the unspeakable fullness of His life for 
the good of His creatures, the same is the law 
for every one created in his image, and it is 
only by a total, loving submission to this law 
that one can bear the likeness of His charac- 
ter. Once give this ideal a permanent lodg- 
ment in the preferences of men, and you have 
saved the world. Nay more, you will have ad- 
ministered the elixir of life and joy and rest to 
individual souls, which they have been seek- 
ing in the far distances. 

Is it not a sign of returning health and 
power that men talk of God in this light much 
more than they did of yore? The idea of 
Him as one who existed for himself quite 
exclusively, and who thought nothing of 
crushing his feeble creatures and taking from 
them all he could get, if only thereby he might 
add a few gleams to his own glory—this idea 
is fast disappearing from human conceptions. 
He who watches the sparrow’s fall and sends 
His rain alike on the evil and the good has at 
last taught men that His chief glory is in 
doing good, in giving Himself. The world 
scarcely knows to-day how much it owes to 
this nobler, because truer, conception of the 
Divine nature. It has come among us, we scarce 
know whence. It controls the hearts of many 
whose heads still cling to the old. Practical 
benevolence can never very largely prevail 
except as this idea of God prevails. ‘The 
benevolent institutions which are to-day be- 
coming multitudinous and whose kindness 
looks after the lost and needy of every descrip- 
tion are but the returning flush of health on 
the long pallid features of the world, and indi- 
cate that the hearts of men are throbbing as 
never before with the fullness of the Divine life. 
Let us silenceour complainings about the world’s 
deterioration with these hopeful omens, and be 
sure that it is not we who have never entered 
the circle of its helpers. He who accepts the 
mission of work as the mission of every true 
soul has found out the inmost practical secret 
of nature and put himself into harmony with 
the Divine thought. ‘* To use all the power 
and resources which you have in aiding others 
is the noblest of labors,’’ said the greatest of 
the Greek tragedians. 

It is self evident that the best educated men 
and women ought to see and follow this law 
most perfectly. Do they always doit? Let 
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me present their deficiences in this regard in 
as strong a light as possible, not forgetting the 
immense debt which the world owes to 
scholarship, and its grand, unselfish successes 
on many fields where its toil has been unre- 
quited. 

We are never done with talking about the du- 
ty of obtaining an education, and the fervor with 
which we urge this duty implies, even if it does 
not always express, the high aims and _ uses of 
mental culture. Thoughts of the world’s needs, 
as well as visions of lofty attainment, force them- 
selves in honest hours into the minds of very 
many, and there is a deep-seated conviction 
that work waits to be done which only highly 
trained minds can do. But in the intensity 
with which we urge the necessity of training, 
we almost forget, we at least fail to emphasize 
the duties which culture imposes. The duty 
of using should be urged with even greater 
force than the duty of getting, for culture 
becomes more and more its own incentive, and 
the sense of its use is in continual danger of 
being lost, from the luxury of its pursuit. No- 
tice, if you please, that of the thousands of 
| young men and women in our great schools 
only a small fraction think of any thing higher 
than the money value of education, the pleas- 
ure of knowing, the general superiority they 


feat. All these have their place and are not 
to be depreciated, but they give us no hint of 
the highest reasons for mental training. Our 
culture is in danger of becoming only half- 
culture by becoming so deeply selfish. Shall 
the moral wealth of the race, without which 
all else is worse than poverty, lose the produc- 
tive power of developed mind? Why is 
eminent scholarship often looked upon with 
suspicion by unlettered though true men, who 
have deeply at heart the highest moral interests 
of the race? Partly, I am aware, from their 
incapacity of comprehension, but not wholly 
so. The untutored moral instincts of the 
uncultivated are frequently as nearly right in 
the matter of practical things as the often 
tangled reasonings of their more educated 
fellows. After making due allowance for 
unfounded suspicion and misinterpretation, a 
large share of the blame must still lie at the 
doors of the educated. In making strictures 
on the cultivated classes, I do not forget that 
the subject has another side. It is because I 
believe thoroughly in the mission of educated 
men and women that I would gladly see all 
hindrances to their work removed. The un- 
educated man is certainly more excusable than 
the educated one, and it is the duty of the 
latter more than of the former to conduct 
himself in such a manner as to remove 
misunderstandings. The less should always 
be blessed of the better. 
(To be concluded.) 
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LESSONS IN THE SANCTIFIED STATE. 
BY GEORGE D. WATSON, D. D. 


An Extract. 


It is often the case*that sinners are brought 
to repentance and faith in Jesus, and then left 
like new born babes on the doorstep of the 
temple of God either to go back into darkness 
or else to linger in a feeble, low state of grace. 
Oh, that ministers and evangelists had the 
dear light, and the fulness of courage to press 
young converts on to perfection as an attain- 
ment to be actually reached. What is true in 
the case of young converts, is sadly true on a 
higher scale in the case of multitudes of be- 
lievers who are led to the cleansing fountain, 
and then have no one to explain to them the 
conflicts of faith, the battle with ‘ wicked 
girits in heavenly places,” and the various 
phases of experience which enter into the sanc- 
tified life. Nay, it is sad that some holiness! 
teachers seem to ignore, or treat with compara- 
tive indifference, the lessons to be learned 
subsequent to heart cleansing. Suppose Joshua | 
had simply led the Israelites into the land. of 
Canaan and then left them. ‘The sanctified | 
believer must remember that in obtaining 
purity of heart he has just entered the land. | 

Iron-clad giants are to be cast out; battles| 
areto be fought ; magnificent treasures are to be | 
gotten hold of ; cedar crowned hills, and flow- 
ing wells, and flinty rocks, concealing honey ; 
blooming fields ; and outlying seashore, are all | 
tobe subjugated and posessed. ‘This required | 
the work of seven years. It may not always| 
require that length of time for a sanctified 
believer to yet possession of all the land. It is| 
generally true of the sanctified life that after | 
the soul has gone through various testings and | 
spiritual conflicts, and learned certain lessons, | 
there comes a time when it experiences a) 
greater enj»yment, a serener vision and firmer | 
sstablishraent than it knew in the first stage of | 
heart cleansing. Some of the lessons to be| 
larned in this state of grace are the following. | 

Ist. The purified soul must learn to be an 
uncompromising, unwavering witness to the| 
cleansing power of Christ. fi anes 

2d. Another lesson to be learned is that love | 
must always keep pace with light. . . . .! 

3d. ‘There will come the lesson of being) 
weaned from other saints; and these lessons 
ate accompanied with a certain degree of pain. | 

+ . . « We must learn to love every- | 
body, but to lean on nobody. To have the, 
Stongest affection, and yet an affection of such | 
a nature that God can at any time untie it 


fom its object.— Christian Standard. | 





Dip it never strike you that all goodness in 
the world must, in some way or other, come 
fom God. When we see the million rain- 


drops of the shower, we say, with reason, 
there must be one great sea, from which alk 
these drops have come. When we see the 
countless rays of light, we say, with reason, 
there must be one great central sun, from which 
all these are shed forth. And when we see, as 
it were, countless drops and countless rays of 
goodness scattered about in the world, a little 
good in this man, and a little good in that, 
shall we not say, there must be one great sea, 
one central sun of goodness, from whence all 
human goodness comes ?>—KXings/ey. 
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From the Sunday School World. 
TEACHING THE TRUTH. 


— 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER:, 


It is no light thing to sit down on Sunday, 
the center of an eager group of young people, 
with minds receptive and life before them, 
and open to them the Scriptures. In these 
days when doubt is in the air and skepticism 
is a subtle miasma, insinuating itself where 


| least suspected, what are we to do when we go 


to our classes ? 

It seems to me to grow sweeter and lovelier 
year by year,—the spirit of love and loyalty 
with which my own class greets my coming. 
No teacher misses this pleasure who is faithful 
even in the least. There is a shining of eyes, 
a clasping of hands, a look of trust in the dear 
unlined faces, which may be counted upon, 
and never found lacking. The love but deep- 
ens the responsibility. What, my friends, are 
you and I teaching our boys and girls? 

Teaching the truth! Is that the ready an- 
swer flashed back to the writer by a thousand 
readers? Well, if we are following the text 
and accepting God’s word as it is written with- 
out trying to adapt it to fancies or theories of 
our own, that is what we are doing. When 
the plain truth is taught in simplicity and in 
faith, with hearts waiting upon God for a bless-~ 
ing, it cannot but prevail. 

There are often bright scholars in a class 
who are fond of introducing speculative ques- 
tions, perhaps at a moment when the interest 
is growing in solemnity; some catch-word 
about verbal inspiration, some sentimental re- 
flection derived from a popular poet or novel- 
ist. What shall we oppose to such questioners ? 
They are sometimes triflers, caring only for 
superficial brilliance; sometimes they are 
shallow ; sometimes they are very much in 
earnest. They cause interruptions, and if not 
rightly treated, they may divert a whole class 
from the lesson the class needs. 

Our best way is plain. The truth as you 
have found it having asked the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit, is the truth to be taught. 
Teach it reverently, teach it fearlessly, above 
all teach it with the emphasis of an unhesi- 
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tating belief in which there are no reserves. | Melodies sounding, afar off, ever and anor 
The teacher who is not fully persuaded in his|in my ear! . . . A grand view of the Univensgince 1s 
own mind is heavily handicapped. everywhere the sound (unhappily far of, asij™@mite in 
Remember it is God’s truth and he can take | were) of a valiant, genuine Human Soul ; thigiChicago 
care of it. You are not charged with the duty | even under rhyme, is a satisfaction worth som nd has 
of advancing suppositions where revelation is| struggling for. But indeed you are very pengfindicatio 
silent. You are not called upon to supply | verse; and through this perplexed wzdiaphanoygire $1 I 
missing links or explain’ the super-natural.|element, you do not fall on me like radia employe 
Why try to bring down to the level of the}summer rainbows, like floods of sunlight, bil k. 
feebleness of human reason what God has set| with thin piercing radiances which affect mg The | 
far above it as the stars above theearth? The| like the light of the stars.” ; he man 
whole divine plan is supernatural. The Bible} The following passage was written afte tched 
bristles with diamond-points, which catch their | Emerson had lost his little son by death, andjjous eler 
lustre from the sea of glass before.the throne. | Carlyle his mother-in-law; and he was staying™pgnored 





































Believe with all your heart, and lean not on | in the deserted home, to settle up its affairs, ivi dou 
your own understanding. Then teach boldly,| ‘I lead a strange life; full of sadness, djjjexperim 
plainly, sincerely and with humility the truth |solemnity, not without a kind of blessednesiijto know 
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I say it is right and fitting that one be leiifroad ir 
entirely alone now and then, alone with one ming brig 
own griefs and sins, with the mysteriouggthe sw 
ancient Earth round one, the’ everlasting thout 
Heaven over one, and what one can make d™Railwa 
these. Poor rustic businesses, sub letting of 
Farms, disposal of houses, household goods: 
these strangely intervene, like matter upo 
spirit, every day ; wholesome this too perhaps 
It is many years since I have stood so in clog 
contact face to face with the reality of Earth, 
with its haggard ugliness, its divine beauty, it 
depths of Death and of Life. Yesterday, om 
of the stillest Sundays, I sat long by the side 
of the swift river Nith; sauntered among 
woods all vocal only with rooks and pairing 
birds. The hills are often white with snow 96,917 
powder, black brief spring tempests rush fierce,” \, 
ly down from them, and then again the sk 195 mi 
looks forth with a pale pure brightness, lik ry. 
Eternity from behind Time. The Sky, whet “ae 
one thinks of it, is always blue, pure, changele | 
azure ; rains and tempests are only for the littl ad ‘he 
dwellings where men abide. Let us think Mohan 
this too. Think of this, thou sorrowing mother! - 
Thy boy has escaped many rae elo 
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EXTRACTS FROM CARLYLE’SLETTERS. 





(Concluded from page 5.) 


«‘ The work . . . is a sermon to me, as all 
your other deliberate utterances are; a real 
word, which I feel to be such, alas, almost or 
altogether the one such, in a world all full of 
jargons, hearsays, echoes, and vain noises, 
which cannot pass with me for words / This 
is a praise far beyond any ‘literary’ one; liter- 
ary praises are not worth repeating in com. 
parison. For the rest, I have to object still 
(what you will call objecting against the Law 
of Nature) that we find you a Speaker indeed, 
but as it were a Soliloguizer on the eternal 
mountain tops only, in vast solitudes where 
men and their affairs lie all hushed in a very 
dim remoteness ; and only ¢he mun and the 
stars and the earth are visible, whom, so fine a 
fellow seems he, we could perpetually punch 
into, and say ‘ Why won’t you come and help 
us then ? We have terrible need of one man like 
you down among us! It is cold and vacant 
up there ; nothing paintable but rainbows and 
emotions ; come down, and you shall do life- 
pictures, passions, facts, which ¢ranscend all 
thought, and leave it stuttering and stammer- 
ing!’ . ... By the bye, I ought to say, the 
sentences are very drief; and did not, in my 
sheet reading, always entirely cohere for me. 
Pure genuine Saxon; strong and simple ; of a 
clearness, of a beauty.—But they did not, 
sometimes, rightly stick to their foregoers and 
followers ; the paragraph not as a beaten ingot, 
but as a beautiful square dag of duck-shot held 
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TWO MONTHS OF WELL-DOING. 












The two months which have passed since 
President Young issued an order forbidding 
the running of Sunday trains, except thos 
carrying mail, on the Louisville, New Albany 
and Chicago Railroad, have been the mos 
prosperous of any in the history of the road. 
President Young recently telegraphed: ‘‘ Ou! 
June business has been larger than ever befor¢, 
and the aggregate earnings the largest 0! 
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i 17 record.”” While the experience of one ff 1 
ee road for two months is by no means conclusivt Christ 
ON EMERSON’S POEMS, 1847. of the question at issue, yet it certainly tends Ment ; 
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“*I read your Book of Poems all faithfully ;|to refute the position taken by so mally 
- . . and can say, in spite of my hardhearted- | managers that a single railroad or a portion ¢ 
ness, I did gain, though under impediments, | the railroads of the country cannot afford 
a real satisfaction and some tone of the Eternal cease Sunday work, and that Sunday obserr 
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Mance is not practicable unless all railroacs 
ignite in it. The Louisville, New Albany and 
igchicago Road has discontinued Sunday traffic 
nd has increased its business, and there is no 
ndication that its earnings for May and June 
$1 less than they would have been if its 
ianemployees had been worked seven days in each 
eck. 

The results of the reform inaugurated by 
he management of this important line will be 
tched with great interest. While the religi- 
os element in the problem should not be 
ignored Or undervalued, the decisive point 
“ill doubtless be the economical results of the 
xperiment. Meanwhile, it is very gratifying 
0 know that the host of employés of one rail- 
gad in this country have been permitted dur- 
ing bright May and delicious June to enjoy 
e sweets of Sunday quietness and rest 
ithout doing financial injustice to any one.— 
Railway Age. 


sists in spiritual communion with God, which 
can be attained only by fulfilment of God’s 
commandments. ‘‘ Confession must be per- 
formed directly before God.” Marriage, in 
their opinion, is not a sacrament at all. 
‘* Marriage consists in love and agreement, 
and not in any rite.’’ They approve of divorce. 
As all the believers must worship God ‘‘in 
spirit and in truth,” they reject all the external 
rites of the Church. They dispense with the 
priests on the ground that all the true Christians 
are “ priests unto God.”’ They hold that every- 
body is free to understand and explain the 
New Testament in his or her own way. They 
consider that the Czar’s laws are not binding 
on them for these reasons: they are the 
Spiritual Christians, ‘‘and where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is /iderty.’’ Again, the 
worldly authorities, they say, exist only for 
those of this world, while ‘‘they are not of 
this world.’’ And besides, ‘‘ the human law,” 
they say, “is liable to change, while we have 
the eternal word of God.”’ 

From these cardinal positions they deduce 
many practical lessons. They do not take the 
oath of allegiance to the Czar, they do not 
pray for him, they do not enter the military 
service. Some of their maxims are worthy of 
commendation. ‘‘Labor,” they say, ‘‘is 
necessary to man as much as bread and air. 
Not only does it give means for life, but also 
it preserves man from vices and sins. Labor 
then is a religious duty.’’ ‘‘It is well to be 
rich,” they say; ‘* but riches must be used not 
at the caprices of the rich man, but for the 
welfare of all our brethren. Therefore the 
rich must lead a plain and frugal life.” It is 
a general opinion in Russia that the Molokanéh 
far surpass the orthodox people in intelligence, 
frugality and prosperity, and that any Molo- 
kanin can lead the village priest in knowledge 
of the New Testament.—/ndependent. 


Ir is reported that there are 2,500 Chinese 
in New York and its suburbs. Of these 600 
are under instruction in Sunday-school, one 
medans school having 112 scholars in attendance at 

: one time. Much labor is involved {n their in- 
Russian Sprriruat Curistians.—The Wo/v-| struction, as a teacher is given to each scholar. 
kanéh believe in the three-personal God. They} About 40 are professing Christians. Three or 
hold that Christ has founded the true Church, | four are studying for the ministry, and one has 
sig Yhich at first embraced only the Apostles, and] gone back to China as a missionary. 

afterward al! the believers in Christ. In the 
fourth century, they say, by their arbitrary 
explanation of the Bible the Bishops perverted 
the true teaching of Christ. Now the true 
urch is composed only of the true, spiritual 
Christians who believe only in the New Testa- 
ment and reject all traditions and rites intro- 
duced by various Fathers. Therefore they re- 
ect all the sacraments in the sense the Church} ‘‘ FIFTEEN years ago,’’ writes Mr. Paton, 
of Russia accepts them. Baptism with water, | ‘when I first went among ‘hem, the whole 
tey say, has no sense; purification from the population of Aniwa were savage and naked 
‘ils—that is a true baptism. Communion con-' cannibals. Now they are all professed Chris- 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE AMERICAN BisLeE Society has issued, 
during sixty-seven years, 42,083,816 Bibles ; 
jin 42 languages and dialects. Its work pro- 
‘meds so methodically and noiselessly, that 
- fis magnitude may easily fail to be appre- 
ciated. 
‘id The British and Foreign Bible Society, be- 
aa tween 1804 and the present year, has sent out 
eal 96,917,629 Bibles. All the Bible Societies in 
+ the world have, since 1804, distributed over 
like 7S millions of Bibles, Testaments and portions 
ie of the Scriptures. 
gele AuMeD Tewrik Errenp!, a Turk of high 
litte @ky has made a profession of Christianity 
nk od has gone to Cairo to work among the 
sther!g ohammedans. 
_Tur Khedive has given a portion of land at 
G. Cairo to Miss Whately that she may erect a 
building for her school. The school contains 
200 girls and 300 boys, of which two-thirds of 
the girls and one-half of the boys are Moham- 


G. 


THERE are 60 Chinamen in Springfield, Ohio, 
30 of whom are members of the Sabbath- 
school. They claim that they cannot all attend 
at the same time, because the ‘‘ Christians,”” as 
they call all white people, will take advantage 
of their absence and break into their laundries 
and steal their money.— American Missionary. 
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tians, and night and morning family worship | 2000 of the teachers then in the field had eithe 
is conducted in every family. Within tne|to go out, or be supported by benevolent as». 
last three years God has wonderfully pros-|ciations, &c. ; and lastly, by the fact that dur. 
pered the work of the New Hebrides Presby-| ing the years in which Congress has been dal. 
terian Mission. Thousands are embracing|lying with the Educational Bill, all the chil. 
Christianity. At some places they have buried | dren of school age when George F. Hoar in. 
the idols, and built schools, houses, and chapels |troduced the bill will have passed beyond 
where they stood, and are now crying to us for | school age, and could not receive a cent of th 
the needed missionaries to instruct them and to] ten millions were the bill to pass in its present 
lead them to Jesus. To this end, for sixteen|form at the opening of the next session of 
months, I have been laboring in Australia, yet | Congress. 
the natives of Aniwa are keeping all the schools} Thus facts are accumulating ! Thus historyis 
and Sabbath and week-day services going on| being made by the Nation! and the Natio 
as regularly as when I was among them.’’—| must abide her own verdict, on the alternative of 
Friend of Missions. providing for her own, or of dying with them, 
Aeicceceateiblith -<xataapidhees Jefferson said: ‘*‘ The Almighty has no attr. 
bute which can side with us (slave-holders) in 
“ILLITERACY AS SHOWN BY THE. |SUChaconflict.” The conflict now threatening 
CENSUS OF 1880. the life of the nation is between Intelligence 
visti and Illiteracy-—Wisdom and Ignorance —Virtue 
dts Effects, Industrial, Social, and Political,\and Vice; and is mainly chargeable to that 
upon the Country. The Nation the only|one to which Jefferson referred ; to which aly 
patron of education equal to the emergency.” | George Mason, the largest slave holder in Vir 
ginia, and the neighbor and compatriot of 
Thus is stated the subject of an able and | George Washington, referred, when, in. the 
patriotic discourse by John Eaton, LL.D., U.| Convention forming the Constitution, he de- 
S. Commissioner on Education. It furnishes|clared African slavery to be ‘‘a peril to our 
us with valuable statistics and suggestions, which | institutions,” and strongly urged emancipation 
help us to a right appreciation of important | then. : 
facts. The problem is still thrusting itself upon us; 
I propose to consider this subject in view of | and ‘It becomes a matter of exceeding mo- 
our duty to the Freedmen. It is more than] ment for us, as a Nation, to consider the con- 
ten years since it became a prominent one in | dition and future of the Freedmen.” 
Congress. George F. Hoar introduced into| ‘‘ Several things are at least now clear: that 
the House of Representatives during President | for a long season of generations they are to re 
Grant’s first term, ‘‘ A bill for the distribution | main a distinct people. They will not amal- 
of the proceeds of the public lands (then about |gamate so much at the South, Dr. Haygood 
four millions per annum) among the States for |and others say, as they did before the war. 
educational purposes ; in the ratio of the illit- |The other elements that come to us from 
eracy of their population.’ President Grant | abroad—the German, the Celtic and all—we 
specially recommended it in his second inaugu- | €xpect soon to be lost, and they will not retain 
ral. It has been modified and its scope widened their individuality ; but this race will for gene: 
by committees and debates in both Houses. | rations remain a distinct colored race ; so that 
Presidents Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur|it becomes a problem of peculiar difficulty to 
have each commended it to Congress for ac- deal with them. We may think we are strong 
tion ; the amount now proposed is ten millions | enough to throw them off. We cannot. God 
annually. .But here we stand confroated by | Almighty is on their side, and with the welfare 
the facts, that the increase of the colored popu- | Of these giowing millions our welfare is inter 
lation has been 33 per cent. in the last ten| locked. : : 
years; that if this rate goes on they will be| ‘‘ Again, they will remain, too, doubtless, 
more than eleven millions at the end of this}at the South. We thought they might scatter 
century, against about four and a half at the|over the North. The failure of the migration 
time of President Lincoln’s Proclamation of|to the North last year does not favor that 
Emancipation ; that notwithstanding all that|theory. What is to bring them up to a Chris 
has been done for the Freedmen there are|tian civilization? We all say at once a Chris 
still 1,003.90» colored children in the late | tian education.” 
slave States, of school age, not attending | 
school; that during the great increase in the 
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(To be continued.) 


— NE ence 


last twenty years the only legislation effected| Is not this good, as an illustration of dogma 
by Congress for the education of the Freed-|tism? A little boy, disputing with his sister 
men was that of the Freedmen’s Bureau, which | on some subject, exclaimed: ‘It’s true; fot 
expired by its own limitation in 1871, carrying ma says so; and if masaysso, it 7s so, whether 
into its grave the pay of 2000 teachers; ¢. ¢.'it is so or mot/”’ 
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Conference of the Educational Association 
of Friends in America, at Richmond, 
Indiana. 


(Continued from page 1:.) 


“Primary Education and Mental Develop- 
ment " were considered, in an essay by Mattie C. 
Dennis, of Bloomingdale, Indiana. 

We were reminded of the French surgeon who 
told of his having performed a certain operation 
more than a hundred times, “ How many of the 
patients recovered ?” “Only two.” But it was 
a very brilliant operation, So, from the often 
very elaborate system of our public schools, 
many pupils’ minds never fully recover. They 
remain, as it has been said, “ conceited all the 
forenoon of life, and stupid all its afternoon,” 

Ninety per cent. of our best business men are 
from the country, where they have in early life 
something more than the cramming so common 
in the city schools, Originality is swallowed up 
in imitation and “graded” uniformity ; killing 
the native element. Another defect is, having so 
nearly all the teaching done by women, A man 
and a woman are needed to complete a model 
home, and the special influences of both are 
wanted also in the school. A// the. pupil’s powers 
are to be brought out; intellect, sensibility and 
will. He is to learn to feel right and choose right 
as well as know right. The power of the teacher 
can sometimes even change Furies into Muses. 
Several biographical allusions were brought in to 
illustrate the subject. 

Professor Cyrus Hodgin, in opening the discus- 
sion upon this paper, dwelt upon the answers to 
two questions: 1. What is the natural order of | 
mental development ? 2. What are the methods 
actually in use ? 

The order is, first perception, then memory and | 
imagination, last reason ; all to be trained, along 
with the sensibilities, in subordination to the will. 
Our methods ought to be, more than they are, 
adapted to this natural ripening ; first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. 

Some say the will of the child ought to be 
broken ; rather it ought to be trained to obedi- 
ence ; not broken. 
human nature. To command nature everywhere, 
we must obey nature in choosing our methods, 
We are sometimes told the child must be kept 
still, It is not his nature to be still; keep him 
busy. Lead the pupil, and encourage him in| 
something he knows how to do. Here we are to | 
improve upon the kindergarten idea; abandon- | 
ing that of the iron bedstead of Procrustes, just 
so much work exactly for all, from sun-up to sun- 
down, as of old. 

Oliver White agreed that the present methods 
too much crush out individuality, and fill the | 
mind with unassorted materials. There is need 


| 
| 


7 | 
Teachers need to understand | 


| 


| 
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They have not been and are not unmindful of 
progress and improvement. They are the great 
bulwarks of liberty in America to-day. When 
secession was agitated, every State having an 
organized public school system was loyal, and 
every State without such system went away with 
those who discarded our government of a hun- 
dred years. Let us not denounce, but endeavor 
still farther to improve our public schools. 


Edmund Stanley, of Kansas, fully endorsed 
these views. The public schools are doing a 
noble work. As to the preparation for business 
life in the country, it may be remembered that in 
the country going to school is holiday from work ; 
and so they enter upon study with a will. Even 
with city pupils, some employment during vaca- 
tion is wholesome. We must not have everything 
made too easy ; hard work in its place is good for 
all; its discipline is needed Neither must we go 
to extremes in our methods. Once, memorizing 
was almost all; now, some would memorize 
nothing. It will not do to “ sugar-coat” all the 
way through. 

Aquila Pickering thought that perhaps the 
reason that go perm cent. of our business men 
come from the country is, that there the develop- 
ment of those faculties most used in business is 
brought out by habits of observation; learning to 
compare, reason and test things for ourselves. 

Prof D. W. Dennis said that some of us owe 
almost everything to the public schools, But 
those are their best friends who perceive and ac- 
knowledge what is still wanting inthem. There 
is room yet for much improvement, especially 
in classification ; concessions and compromises 
must be made. 

Charles E. Cox was sure that no war was de- 
sired between public and private schools. Both 
need to follow the same true order of mental de- 
velopment. 

Dr. Bailey, of Spiceland, spoke of the import- 
ance, under all methods, of remembering the in- 
timate relations between the mind and the body. 
We must attend to the health of children. High 
pressure all the way through must have an in- 
jurious effect on the nervous system, Students 
so dealt with cannot fully use their knowledge, if 
they acquire it. 

Calvin W. Pritchard, after fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in teaching, had been now twelve years out 
of the school room. He had some opportunity 
of comparing the schools in the country and in 
the towns, Children in the country appeared to 
like their schools, and to have more enthusiasm 
in them than those in the city. The difference of 
surrounding circumstances has more to do with 
this than the school work itself. 


Professor Pinkham, of Earlham College, was 
impressed with the thought of how much we owe 


of less attempt to convey information, and more’! to the public schools. Yet he was sure that they 
real instruction; perhaps with the excision of can be still further improved. There is need of 
some of the least appropriate subjects taught in‘ less formality and uniformity, The man of clay 
the schools. needs to have the breath of life given to it. While 

L. L. Hobbs also approved of the suggestions the underlying psychological principles are fixed, 
made. A knowledge of psychology is needed there is room for an infinite variety of modes in 
for teaching ; not always as gained from books, ! their application. While we have not yet “the” 
but such as may sometimes be largely acquired method, we have already a quite satisfactory 
before the word is familiar. general method of instruction. 

Israel P, Hole was glad to hear the subject! Philip C. Garrett observed that no one has yet 
freely discussed, but would guard us against definitely mentioned what is the present method, 
wholesale denunciation of our public schools, ‘to which allusions are made, What appears to 
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be most marked in it is, the tendency towards | Friends were called to special duties then, so 


Froebel. ’ ‘ now Friends in England feel themselves called 
President John J. Mills: Yes, but with the of the Lord to this. 


stages of the movement rather rapid, and its liate atte tn’ 
principles not well understood. Pestalozzi and Our own country was latge y sett ed at first by 
Froebel are now the fashion, We hear also, now, | people of strong religious convictions who had a 
much of Quincy. If Quincy teachers had visited | high standard of Christian duty. 
Indianapolis ten years ago, they would have) But our populationhasrun upto 52,000,000, The 
seen their own work already going on there. . 
Between town and country there must be a| VeTY descendants of those who came to America 
difference which has its influence in education. | as Puritans, Baptists, or Frierids to seek a place 
In the country we live near to the heart of nature. where they could worship God according to their 
| consciences and build up a Christian common- 


Moreover, a living teacher is required to give the 

pupil a natural development, and to train him up | sata as ‘ 

in the way he should go. wealth, have often become irreligious or immoral, 
The discussion of present methods and their} A vast influx of poor, ignorant and often 

results was continued by Henry Wright, Barna- | vicious immigrants has taken place; the three 

ie ‘ll spoke especiall aes mannan | millions of freedmen have increased to six, while 

of the importance of impressing upon pupils the | the first burst of religious fervor upon their eman- 

use of all their acquired knowledge. This is most cipation has been largely replaced by indifference 


easily effected in the country. Knowledge is | and superstition, Mormonism blots our nation ; 
power only when it includes knowing how to use contempt of law, dishonesty, and crimes of vio- 
what is Jossessed. | 
: | lence, are too common, Our own members have 
(To be continued.) | 


é fallen far behind the rate of increase of popula- 
eas Se tion, and aggressive evangelization has become 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


| 
for us an imperative duty. 
| 3. Through the spirit of inquiry, the liberty of 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 18,1883. | 
| 
! 
' 











thought, the chances of material wealth, the subtle 
influences of an ever wily spiritual enemy, the 
church is in the presence of doubt, which is often to 
Tus SOCIETY OF FRIENDS in the past has con-_ be treated with sympathy and kindness, but which 
cerned itself in each generation with many of the in its more positive forms has been well said to 
most important moral and civil as well as spiritual be only the restoration of paganism. We need 
questions of the times. It led the van in such then to seek the renewal of faith in Christian 
great movements as those for freedom of con- truth among those who ought to be the strength 
science ; the separation of Church and State ; the of the churches and of the nation, 
amelioration of the condition of prisoners and of | 4: Since slavery has passed away the Christian 
the laws punishing crimes; the humane and conscience has become a little more awakened 
skilful treatment of the insane ; the abolition of than before to the evils of drink, by which tens of 
slavery ; the extension of justice to inferior races; ‘thousands of our young men are yearly swept 
the protest against the iniquity of wars carried on into a current where they lose every virtue and 
by Christian peoples. find ruin of soul and body. However difficult 
But what are the problems of to-day? First, the task, however long the struggle, Christianity 
the reviving of the religious life of our own mem- must conquer the dnnk, and put it away from 
bership. Worldliness, formal traditions, loose- civil and religious society. 
ness in family training, ignorance, the evil heart | 5. The relations of capital and labor, although 
of unbelief, have hurt us much. We need to re- they may to some extent be regulated by law, 
turn to the Lord like Daniel (Dan, ix, 1—21) with must eventually be made right by Christian love 
confession and supplication, and to so teach the and principle. “ Take heed and beware of covet- 
things of Christ that our people may be built up ousness,” must become the watchword both of 
as a church of believers holy and faithful, employers and workmen, Not to speak of foreign 
2. The gathering into the church of the indiffer- missions, these are some of the subjects which 
ent, the irreligious, the untaught. In Great Britain demand attention. Surely there is work for every 
the introduction of machinery and other causes one who has submitted his own heart to Christ for 
have led to a great increase of population, of cleansing. Surely there should be no drones in 
whom many are poor, ignorant, earthy, almost ‘the church, Surely we should neither be looking 
heathenish, It is therefore not an accident that only backwards, nor off for doctrinal novelties, 
London Yearly Meeting has felt the past two but each bid his brother good speed in doing that 
years that one of the most solemn obligations | part in these and other fields of labor for which 
resting upon Friends there was to engage in the Master has given qualifications, and to which 
Home Missions, As surely as ever in old days He has called him. 
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INTELLECTUALISM was said by Prof. Pliny E, | 


Chase, on a late occasion in England (reported 
by the Monthly Record), to be one of the special 
dangers of our times, 
cated people ; and education is now being brought, 
even in the old world, more and more within the 
reach of the multitude. 

Materialism has long been a more familiar 
danger. 
ism, which denies the existence of anything but 
matter, and which therefore is atheistic ; but also 
a practical tendency to make material interests 





It is clearly so, with edu- ; 





There is not only a scientific material- | 


should be, from the first home lessons, through 
school, college and university, imparted together. 
Let the words of “ the Book,” and humble asking 
and waiting for the Spirit, be enjoined first and 
most of all. Let the child and the student be so 


brought to an acquaintance with God, through 


Christ, that as this constitutes the most certain of 
all knowledge, nothing else can displace or even 
confuse or disturb it. 

Perhaps the time when the danger of intellect- 
ualism is most often serious, is in the latter period 
of college studies. Both the power and the falli- 


paramount, so as to allow and promote the bility of the human mind have then become fa- 


growth of indifference to all higher aims. 

But intellectualism has a great subtlety of 
temptation for many active minds, Using the 
word in a somewhat extended meaning (as it 
would appear Professor Chase meant to do) it 
implies a disposition to confide in the human in- 
tellect as sufficient alone for the acquisition of 
knowledge, and for its estimation and applica- 
tion ; and as affording a “ kingdom,” vast enough 
and noble enough to engage all the aspirations 
of men, 

Greek and Roman philosophers, in the old days, 
could reasonably look down with pity upon the 
superstitions of the ignorant around them, It is 
not at all the same thing for philosophic minds in 
our day to contemn or ignore what Newton, Far- 
aday, Brewster and Henry have accepted, in the 
maturity of their wisdom. But the realm of na- 
ture is so vast and wonderful, the conquests of 
the intellect in discovery and deduction are so 
elevating, that intellectualism, with some, absorbs 
the whole life of the soul; if then, it has a religion, 
it becomes naturalism, Comte, the French phi- 
losopher, went so far as to say, that the heavens 
declare the glory, not of God, but of Hipparchus, 
Kepler and Newton, who discovered the great 
truths and laws of astronomy. 


Intellectualism thus becomes idolatrous; as 





| Friends may unite. 


miliar, by self-study and observation of others. 
Authority has lost its glamour; the young spirit 
is tempted to venture out upon voyages of its 
own, over the pathless deep of the unknown. 
Happy are they who soon find that, without the 
Divine pilot, they are lost, and that their knowl- 
edge, as well as their righteousness, is but as 
filthy rags; so that, becoming again as little 
children, they may be enabled to learn of Him 
who is the Truth, 





se llUCCU 


THE PURPOSE of the Address, mentioned on 
another page, on “ The Question of To-day in the 
Society of Friends,” is quite definite. It is an 
endeavor to set forth a platform of belief and 
practice, upon which all orthodox, evangelical 
Brief comments, favorable 
or unfavorable, by those who may read it, will be 
acceptable, sent to the Office of Friends’ Review. 








EARLHAM COLLEGE will lose much in the re- 
tirement from its Presidency, on account of ill 
health, of Joseph Moore. Perhaps its increased 
strength under late improvements may render it 
more able to bear such a loss now than at any 
previous time. Our desire is very earnest that 
this may prove to be the case; as, without dis- 
paragement to any other institution, Earlham 


nature-worship is idolatry. Its early fascination | may be said to be one of the two most important 


not seldom hurts young minds of superior ability. 
Finding how much they can do, it seems as 
though they might do and know all things, What 
is not immediately within their ‘mental reach, 
they count, too easily, as unimportant, og “ un- 
knowable.” To such wise and prudent ones, the 
truth of God may indeed become unknowable, 


‘centres of advanced instruction among Friends 
in this country, 


—_ =-- 


WITH THE BEGINNING of another volume, we 


| earnestly request subscribers to oblige us by early 
‘remittance in payment of their subscriptions ; re- 


minging them that, for excellent reasons, our 


Examples like those we have named, and terms are, payment in advanee. 


many others, have shown that, although it may 


May not many of our subscribers, with a little 


be as hard for a learned as for a rich man to enter | effort, add to our list (a very desirable thing), by 


into the kingdom of heaven, yet with God all! proposing to their friends and neighbors to sub- 
things are possible. Intellectual development | scribe for the paper ? 


and learning are noble gifts, when “ sanctified by 
the word of God and prayer.” But it is of the 
utmost consequence in education, that, as wisdom 
and knowledge are “far from being one,” they 
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The Orphan Homes at Leominster, England, 
are under the control of Trustees, who are Friends, 
and have the immediate oversight of Henry 
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Stanley Newman, the Secretary of the Trustees, 
These Homes have had 44 boys and girls under 
care the past year, all of whom had lost both 
their parents, Six of the number had gone out 
to situations or to the care of relatives, The or- 
phans are watched over even after they leave, so 
that the loving care of the Homes does not cease 
on their removal, A tew of the boys have gone 
to sea, but none into the army. The Orphans’ 
Printing Press does good work, and yields a profit 
towards the support of the Homes. Beside “ The 
Friend of Missions” and “ Western Temperance 
Advocate,” monthly periodicals, the Press prints 
the Leominster Tracts, so well known for their 
clear and safe gospel teaching and pleasing, 
pointed style, and of which 530,000 copies have 
been printed the past year. 

The Leominster Tract Association, in addition 
to its former valuable tracts, has put out thirteen 
new Gospel Temperance Tracts, “ all True Life 
Stories of Working Men, told in their own words.” 

These tracts are so well chosen that we. can 
recommend them with confidence to any who 
may be disposed to import them. 





DIED. 


HOLWAY.—At Sandwich, Mass., Fifth mo. 
26, 1883, Mary Ann, wife of Barnabas Holway. 

SMITH.—At her residence, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Fourth mo, 15th, 1883, Hannah P. Smith, 
wife of George D. Smith, in the 75th year of her 
age ; a member and Elder of Cincinnati Monthly 
Meeting. 

CRONK.—On the 11th of Third mo., at his 
residence, in Bloomfield, Ontario, Edward B. 
Cronk, in the 80th year of his age ; a member of 
West Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends. Calm 
and peaceful he awaited the change, which his 
friends had the Divine assurance was to him the 
entrance into a heavenly home. 


LLL ITS LA REELS SEE NS TL TT 


NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The Autumn Term of! 
Friends’ School at Providence, R. I., will begin | 


Ninth mo, 5th. Add ess AUGUSTIN JONEs, 


Principal. 
Eighth mo. 12th, 1883 


= 
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ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS PREMIUM. 


The American Sunday-School Union offers a 
premium of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the best 
book, written for the society, upon 


THE OBLIGATIONS AND ADVANTAGES OF THE 
DAY OF REST. 

The book must be popular in character, of a 
“high order of merit,” and consist of not less 
than 60,000 nor more than 100,000 words. 

The treatise may be descriptive, narrative, ex- 
pository or didactic. The obligations of the Sab- 
bath may be based upon historical, physical and 
scriptural grounds, and its advantages urged 
upon physical, economical, spiritual, or other 
considerations, Each author may also suggest 
an appropriate title for his work. 

The MSS. must be submitted to the Committee 
of Publication on or before October 1, 1884. Each 
MS. should have a special mark, and the name 
and address of the author be sent at the same 
time in a sealed envelope bearing the same mark, 
and both addressed, post or express prepaid, to 
the American Sunday-School Union, 1122 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 

The MS. approved by the Committee is to be 
the exclusive property of the Union, and the pre- 
mium will be paid when the copyright of the 
same is secured by the society. 

The society reserves the right to decline any 
and all MSS. offered, if unsuitable for its purpose. 

Unaccepted MSS. will be returned to the writers 
at their expense. 

This premium is offered in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of the John C, Green Trust, 


oe 


HOME CULTURE. 


The third annual public meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Friends’ Society for Home Culture was 
held Sixth mo. 19, 1883, in the Committee-room 
of Friends’ meeting-house at Germantown. Most 
of the resident members, and a number of other 
persons interested in the objects of the Society, 
were in attendance. 

Watson W. Dewees, Secretary, read his report 
for the season of 1882—83. The whole number 
of student members enrolled (not including those 


engaged in reading Iriends’ writings) was sixty ; 
8 g 


FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The |for whom seventy-five different correspondences 


Minutes of the late Conference at Richmond, In- 


took part in the proceedings. Others desiring 


copies will please address Timothy Nicholson, | 


| 


Richmond, Ind., enclosing nine cents for each 
copy, for postage. 
The pamphlet will contain more than 200 oc- 


tavo pages, and will be valuable for present read- 
ing and future reference. 


oe: ——— 


THE QUESTION OF To-Day IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS; a Doctrinal and Practical Ad- 


dress, Read at Earlham College, Sixth mo. 28th, | 


1883. 


May be obtained, 3 cents per copy,*of Nichol- 
son & Brother, Richmond, Indiana; 


{up one line of reading at a time. 


| were required. .These were distributed as fol- 
diana, when printed, will be sent to all those who 


lows: Literature, 15; American History, 9; Po- 
litical Economy, 9 ; English History, 8 ; Travels, 
6 ; Geology, 6; Modern History, 5 ; Grecian His- 
tory, 4; Botany, 4; Astronomy, 3; Physical Ge- 
ography, 3; Roman History, 2; Chemistry, 1; 
total, 75. 

The average time of study continues to be five 
months; eight months being the maximum time 
for which provision is made. 

One-fourth of the students have chosen to enter 
for more than one department. If a few cases 


this is done with good success, but generally one 


or the other is soon dropped. Experience has 
shown that in ordinary cases it is better to take 


Only those 


or Alice : 
Lewis, 144 North Seventh street, Philadeiptie, (eee ee ee 2 one _ 





THE English Baptists have launched their new 
steamer, the “ Peace,” on the Congo. 


work can pursue two or more with good results, 
The plan of a Lending Library, free even to 
the transportation of books both ways, has been 


!continued, Student members pay, each, two dol- 
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lars annually. During the past year they have| they cried to Him for help He raised up judges 
had returned to them in postage, printing, &c.,| for their deliverance, and as their instructors in 
an average of two dollars and thirty-seven cents| righteousness. First they fell under the power 
each, besides the gratuitous services of Heads of} of Chushan-rishathaim of Mesopotamia, from 
Departments and Associate Correspondents who | whom they were delivered by Othniel. After forty 
supervised the reading, and the free use of a| years’ rest, Eglon, King of Moab, with the Am- 
Lending Library already aggregating nearly| monites and Amalekites, attacked Israel, or 
three hundred volumes, to which additions are| rather a part of the tribes, and subdued them. 


made as required. 
From various sources come words of encourage- 


Then Ehud rose and freed Israel. Afterwards 
Shamgar, probably from the southern part of 


ment and expressions of gratitude for the privi-| Judah, delivered theqeople from the Philistines 


lege of membership. The greater number of 


members reside within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, but fourteen were in Ohio, three 
in Iowa, one in Kansas, and one in Maine. Most 
of these are young men and women, the latter in 


excess ; but six at least of the sixty were heads of 


families. Four men engaged in active business 


transactions did very good work during the| 


winter months, and were among the most satis- 
factory students, 

Following the Report, Anne Balderston read a 
paper showing the methods of work in the depart- 
ment of Literature. 

Thomas K. Brown read an abstract received 
from a student, on Pol:tical Economy. 

Davis H. Forsythe described the methods of 
work in the department of American History. 

Samuel Morris gave a short account of the 


work done by those who had read in Friends’ | 


literature, under the direction of some members 
of the Executive Committee. An encouraging 
degree of interest has been manifested. 

Aa Essay 6n the Study of Geology was read 


by one who had been a student in that depart. 
ment. 

Lindley M. H. Reynolds entertained the meet- 
ing with an address on the general subject of 
Home Culture. : 


= 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


Lesson 1x, 
GIDEON'S ARMY. 


Eighth month 26, 1883. 
Judg. vii. 1—8. 


Gotven Text.—Thou therefore endure hardship, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. 11 Tim. ii. 3. 


The events of this lesson took place at the hill 
Moreh or Little Hermon, aéove the well Harod, 
“a spacious peol at the foot of Mount Gilboa” 
In the Book of Judges only the most striking 
events and signal interpositions of God for the 
help of His people are narrated. There were 
long periods of peace, when a life of simple piety 
was lived by many ; although the conflict between 
the religion of Baal and Ashtaroth, dark with 
superstitious dread on the one hand and attractive 
by its promises of sensual festive pleasures on the 
other, with that of Jehovah, which was inward, 
spiritual, uplifting in its moral effects to the like- 
ness of God Himself, was ever going forward 
among the people. Sometimes the latter would 
almost gain the hearts of the whole nation—at 
others there were great lapses in certain distri-ts, 
or perhaps widely through the people, into idol- 
atry. The tribes were governed by their own 
leaders and head meq; their worship was at the 


Tabernacle at Shiloh, or at the “high places,” | 
where .altars to Jehovah were erected. When! 


they became idolatrous, God allowed their ene- 
mies to subdue and oppress them; and when 


who oppressed them. Then followed the up- 
rising of the Canaanites under Jabin, King of 
Hazor, who brought them into a grievous servi- 
tude. From this yoke they were freed by Deb- 
orah and Barak. Again the Israelites turned to 
idols, and the hordes of the Midianites from the 
East came upon them so that they lived in the 
ravines and caves of the mountains to escape 
them. The Midianites came with their tents and 
camels, like grasshoppers for multitude, and swept 
off the grain, the cattle, everything valuable. , The 
land was left. uncultivated, except in some up- 
land valleys, and there was a severe famine. 
The wretched Israelites called on God for help, 
and He appeared by His angel to Gideon; told 
| him He would be with him, and that he should 
| smite the Midianites as one man. Gideon ex- 
| cused himself as poor and of a poor family. He 
offered a kid and cakes to the angel, who touched 
|them with his staff, and they were consumed. 
| Then Gideon destroyed by night the altar of 
| Baal, set up that of Jehovah, and offered on ita 
|young bullock. Some demanded that Gideon 
{should be slain for what he had done, but his 
| father, who appears to have been a magistrate of 
| the place, said if Baal was a god he might plead 
‘for himself. Then the Spirit of the Lord came 
| upon Gideon, and he blew a trumpet and gathered 
an army from Manassah, Asher, Zebulon and 
Naphtali, to attack the Midianite host which lay 
iu the valley of Jezreel. 





1. Then Fe-rub’ba-al, who is Gid'e-on, Gid- 
eon's father had said,‘ Let Baal plead for him- 
self,” and his son, who had thrown down Baal’s 
altar, was called Jerubbaal, or “‘ Let Baal plead,” 

as being Baal’s enemy. 
| And all the people that were with him, rose 
\up early. As eager and prompt for action, 
Gideon was slow and cautious till he made sure 
that he knew the Lord's will, then ready to do it. 
And pitched beside the well of Ha'rod. They 
camped on the hill slope above this fountain, 
which is at the foot of Mt. Gilboa. Ha’rod means 
| trembling, so called because the people trembled 
for fear. So that the host of the Midianites were 
| on the north side of them, by the hill of Mo'reh, 
\in the valley. The Midianites were descended 
from Midian, son of Abraham by Keturah. They 
| were joined by other fierce Arabian tribes, Mo- 
reh is the little Hermon, on the other side of the 
| plain from Mt. Gilboa, where Gideon’s men were, 


| 2, And the Lord said unto Gideon, The people 
that are with thee are too many for me to give 
the Midianites into their hands, lest Israel vaunt 
themselves against me, saying, Mine own hand 
| hath saved me. Everybody who knows his own 
heart learns that if he has any success in the 
Lord’s work, he is apt to be tempted with the 
| thought that it was due to his own fine abilities. 


3. Now therefore go to, proclaim in the ears of 
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the people, saying, Whosoever is fearful and\ 8. So the people took victuals in their hand, 
afraid, let him return and depart early from|\ and their trumpets : It is almost certain from the 

ount Gilead. This was according to Moses’| text of the Septuagint version that the 300 re- 
law, Deut. xx. 8. None were to go to battle but |'tained as much of the food brought by the whole 
those who had true courage from trust in God.| army as they would be likely to need, Each 
And there returned of the people twenty and two| leader of a band throughout the army would 
thousand. These were ready to start to the field | carry a signal trumpet ; and when the 10,000 were 
with the multitude in an hour of excitement, but| dismissed Gideon seems to have taken from the 
when they saw the Midianites in the valley they | officers these trumpets to supply the 300. And 
were afraid. God’s victories are usually won| he sent all the rest of Israel every man unto his 
by those who have counte@ the cost and are} fent, and retained those three hundred men. And 
ready to follow Christ through scoffs and loss,| ¢he host of Mid'tan was beneath him in the valley. 
and are bold for Him in the presence of hosts of| He sent away 9700 men, keeping only their vic- 


the indifferent, the worldly, the skeptical, or the 
bitterly hostile. Amd there remained ten thou- 
sand, Many come not at all “to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty ;” others set out and get | 
frightened, fearful and unbelieving, and turn! 
back, Even those who remain are sifted by God 
to prove who are worthy, and that none may 
boast of their own strength, 


4. And the Lord said unto Gid'eon, The people 
are yet too many ; bring them down to the water, 
and Iwill try them for thee there. He wanted 
only those who trusted in Him fully and who 
would give Him all the glory when victory was 
won, And it shall be, that of whom I say unto 
thee, This shall go with thee, the same shall go 
with thee, and of whomsoever I say unto thee, 
This shall not go with thee, the same shall not | 
go. All may be the Lord’s servants. None are 
excluded. But they must abide His testing. 
Gideon was to take his 10,000 to the water, and | 
then the sign should be given him, Do what) 
God bids and He will teach thee further. 


5. So he brought down the people unto the 
water; and the Lord said to Gideon, Every one 
that lappeth of the water with his tongue, as a 
dog lappeth, him shalt thou set by himself; like-| 
wise every one that boweth down on his knees to} 
drink. Those who, in a manner common in the | 
East, rapidly caught up the water in their hand 
and jerked it into the mouth to slake their thirst, 
yet were all the time on their guard and ready 
for action, were those God had chosen, Those 
who showed self-indulgence by kneeling down 
and taking their fill, were not so fit for a desperate | 
service. Little things mark character. 


6. And the number of them that lapped, put. | 
ting their hand to their mouth, were three hun- 
dred men, but all the rest of the people bowed 
down upon their knees to drink water. All may | 





be of the 300 if they will. God is willing to make 
all grace abound towards us. Those who bowed | 
down laid aside their weapons. When the Chris- | 
tian has spiritual refreshment he should not lay | 
aside his armor, or rest indulgently in its enjoy- 
ment, but use it as strength for daily duty, ever | 
on his guard, 


7. And the Lord said unto Gideon, By the 
three hundred men that lapped will I save you, 
and deliver the Midianites into thine hand: and 
let all the other people go every man unto his 
own place. Gideon and his 300 might have felt 
weak-handed had not God given him a fresh 
promise of victory. He is ever mindful of the 
needs of His people. In every enterprise of 
Church or State it is afew men or women of 
courageous faith who bear the burden of it; and, 
led by the Divine hand, carry it to success, God 
“saved” Israel, but He used the 300 to do it, 


| 


tuals, their trumpets, pitchers or bread jars and 
torches, for the use of those who staid, In the 
valley lay a vast host of these wandering tribes; 
their armed men were on the side near to Gideon’s 
force, their women, children, cattle, and camels, 
a vast multitude, beyond. God bade Gideon 
either to attack them at once, or to go to the 
camp and listen. Here he heard a dream re- 
lated by one of the sentinels to another, which 
showed him the Midianites were afraid, and 
assured him of victory. He returned to his 
300, gave each man a trumpet, a firebrand, 
and a bread jar; and divided them into three 
companies, which wefe ordered quietly to sur- 
round the Midianite camp, then all at once break 
their jars, show their flashing lights, and cry 
through their trumpets,—‘ The sword of the Lord 


| and of Gideon.” The Midianites and their allies, 


awaked suddenly from sleep, supposed they were 
surrounded and attacked by 300 bands of Israel- 
ites; all was darkness and confusion, no one knew 
friend from foe, each slew his fellow, the host fled 
and scattered, Gideon called the Israelites to the 
pursuit, ordered them to seize the fords of the 
Jordan and slay the invaders, so that almost their 
whole force was destroyed, 


SUGGESTIONS, 


1, Gideon believed the Lord’s call and promise ; 
broke all connection with idolatry; openly con- 
fessed the Lord; offered himself like a whole 
burnt-offering to Him; received the enduement 
of His Spirit and went steadily on in His service. 


2. The good soldier of Christ accepts His call; 
comes out and is separate from evil ; openly puts 
his trust in Him, and receives the enduement of 
wisdom and power for His service, by the Holy 
Spirit. 

3. Christ’s soldier dies to self, but gives God the 
glory. 

4. Christ’s soldier stands fast when others are 
“fearful and afraid.” 

5- Christ's soldier bears testing more than once. 
Ve.s2 4. 

6. Christ’s soldier is marked by little things as 
well as great. Verse 5. 

7. Christ's soldier prefers to keep on guard 
ready for service rather than take his fill of bodily 
comfort, or even rest indulgently in spiritual en- 
joyments, Verse 6, 


8. Christ’s soldier is used in the Lord’s work of 
saving the world. Verse 7. 


9. Christ’s soldier fears not to face a host such 
as oppose in this day—ignorance ; selfish indiffer- 
ence; skepticism; popular opinions; worship of 
money and worldly success; unwillingness to 
be subject to the Lord; intemperance ; crime; 
heathenism ; false profession of the Master's name. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Last Severth-.day Grand River Monthly Meet- 
ing was held at the Modocs’ house. We had with us 
from abroad William and Nathan Perry, of Kan- 
sas, and also some Friends from Timbered Hills 
Monthly Meeting in Kansas. All the Prepar- 
ative Meetings were represented except the Ot- 
tawa, whose representatives were probably de- 
terred by the water of the river being very high 
of late. We had a good Monthly Meeting. The 
Modocs had scrubbed the house carefully, so that 
it was neat and clean, Yesterday being First- 
day we had two meetings with the Modocs. 

JEREMIAH HUBBARD. 

Grand River, Ind. Ter, Seventh mo, 30th, 1883. 


Des MOINES MONTHLY MEETING, Iowa, oc- 
curred yesterday, Eighth mo. Ist, 1883. A very 
large attendance. Four persons were received 
into membership by request. 

Rebecca S. Naylor received a minute to attend 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. Will leave her home to- 
day the 2d inst., going directly to Bartlett, Wash- 
ington county, Ohio, where she purposes remain- 
ing until the Yearly Meeting occurs. The bless- 
ing of the Lord richly attends the work here, 
and the membership seem to be growing in grace 
and the knowledge of the truth. 

Isom P. WoorTon, 


THORNTOWN QUARTERLY MEETING on Bible 
Schools met at Darlington, Ind., on Seventh-day 
the 28th of Seventh mo at 10 A. M., Superintend- 
ent Franklin Moore in the chair, and Margaret 
Coffin, Secretary. The opening exercises, reading, 
prayer and song were, we reverently believe, in 
the line of true worship, and were interesting to 
the whole assembly. A large attendance of 
young people was present. “ Reasons for prompt- 
ness in our Bible-School work” were given with 
force and earnestness in an essay by Oliver Rees, 
Discussion followed by Cyrus Jenkins and others, 
in which promptness was urged as equally im- 
portant as system in all other respects in con- 
ducting Scripture schools, and necessary in all 
the business of life. 

After some miscellaneous business, and a very 
pleasant basket dinner, the Conference met in 
afternoon session at 1.15 P. M. and heard an in- 
teresting essay, written and read by Mary E. 
Sleeper, of Greenfield, on the value and beauty 
of the Scriptures. 

The next exercise was the recitation by Durant 
Brice of the poem, “ The Burial of Moses.” 
“The Harvest,” an essay by Phebe Milner, was 
then read and commended asinstructive. It was 
treated of under the queries, “ What shall the 
harvest be ?” “ When shall the harvest be ?” and 
“Who shall gather it?” 

Cyrus Lindley then gave reasons for using 
lesson helps, encouraged the use of Friends’ 
Lesson Leaf, but reminded us that the Holy Spirit 
is the best “help.” Lively and interesting re- 
marks in this connection and how to use lesson 


of the day. C. LINDLEY. 


helps were made by miany Friends. The Con-' 
ference then adjourned, thankful for the interest | 


RURAL. 


REPORT OF THE CATTLE COMMISSION ON THE 
Hoor AND Movutu Disgease.—The Treasury 
Cattle Commission has made the following report 
to the Treasury Department in regard to the al- 
leged existence of the foot and mouth disease 
among the cattle in this country: 
Charges having been recently made in the 
British Parliament that cattle were being shipped 
from ports infected with the foot and mouth dis- 
ease, and a majority of the House of Commons 
having voted for aresolution opposing the impor- 
tation into Great Britain of cattle from any coun- 
try in which said disease exists, we feel it our duty 
to state the facts of the case, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned. After a most extended and 
almost exhaustive inquiry your Commission have 
been able to find no trace of foot and mouth dis- 
ease apart from herds just landed from Great 
Britain, and whole herds have been, in every case, 
segregated until the infection has entirely disap- 
peared, The nature and source of inquiry may 
be deduced from our report for 1881. Beginning 
with the great rendezvous of cattle at Kansas 
City, Council Bluffs and Omaha, we have made 
careful investigations along all the lines of cattle 
traffic as far as the eastern seaboard, In this in- 
vestigation we have included all the great stock- 
vards where cattle are detained for feeding, water- 
ing, sale, &c., all the great feeding stables con- 
nected with distilleries and starch, glucose and 
other factories, all the city dairies where stock- 
yards exist and where the herds are replenished 
| from such stockyards, and, to a large extent the 
great dairying districts into which cows are drawn 
from the above named stockyards and lines of 
travel. 
Up to the present date we have made observa- 
tions in the stockyards at the seaboard, the ter- 
minal end of our cattle traffic, and that to which 
all infection must gravitate, but apart from the 
imported cases above referred to, we have been 
unable to find a single case of the foot and mouth 
disease complained of. 
The significance of the entire absence of this 
disease along the whole line of our cattle traffic, 
and in the herds into which this traffic leads, can 
only be appreciated when considered in its rela- 
tion to the nature of the disease and the unmis- 
takable symptoms by which it is manifested. 
The following points are specially to be noted : 
First. The foot and mouth disease is perhaps 
the most contagious malady known. It rarely 
enters a herd without striking down all the num- 
bers of that herd simultaneously or nearly so. 
Second. The susceptibility to the disease is all 
but universal on the part of warm-blooded ani- 
mals, but all cloven-footed animals especially 
are about equally predisposed. It cannot be 
overlooked nor covered up, therefore, as can a 
| disease which confines its ravages to a single 
genus, but sheep, goats and swine coming within 
the range of the infection contract and manifest 
| the disease as readily and in as marked a way as 
do cattle. 

Third. The period of latency or incubation is 
remarkably short, the eruption of the malady 
often taking place in thirty-six hours, and rarely 
being delayed, even in cold weather, beyond six 
days after exposure to infection. There is, there- 


| fore, no opportunity for concealment nor for the 
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disposal of infected but still apparently sound 
animals, While a journey of four or six days 
from the West, with the attendant privations and 
febrile excitement, would infallibly determine the 
full eruption of the disease before the stock ar- 
rived at the Eastern seaboard, and this although 
the infection had only been received after ship- 
-ment on the cars, 

Fourth, The manifestation of the disease is not 

only so universal in the herd affected, but so 
prominent and unmistakable that it could not 
possibly be overlooked. No one could ignore for 
a moment the swollen digits, the lameness and 
the blisters, or ulcers between the hoofs, the heat, 
tenderness, swelling and blisters, or raw sores on 
the udder and teats, and the abundant frothing 
and slobbering at the mouth, the frequent loud 
smacking noise made with the tongue and palate, 
and the large rounded blisters, or red angry sores 
on the mucous membrane of the mouth. These 
cannot escape the attention of the owners and 
attendants, and especially when a whole herd of 
ten, fifty, or one hundred are suffering simulta- 
neously, much less can they escape the instructed 
eye of the professional veterinarian, 
_ In this connection it may be well to state that the 
invasion of foot and mouth disease that swept from 
Canada over Northern New York and New Eng- 
land in 1871 created something closely approach- 
ing a panic. The agricultural papers were full of 
the subject, State Boards of Agriculture convened 
and discussed the subject, a Convention of dele- 
gates from different States met at Albany, N. Y., 
and it was the engrossing theme for every local 
farmers’ club along the lines of infection. This 
invasion, imported to Montreal with two English 
cows, fortunately occurred in autumn, and the 
long seclusion of the herds during the ensuing 
winter virtually stamped it out, the infection not 
having extended beyond herdsin enclosed pastures 
or buildings, Most of our farmers are as ignorant 
of the disease to-day as they were in 1871, and 
any new invasion could not fail to produce a 
similar excitement and consternation. 
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ITEMS. 


THE first English translation of the Pentateuch 
from the Hebrew was made by the “ martyr- 
translator,” Tyndale, and issued about 1530 A. D. 
Only two perfect copies of this Pentateuch are 
known to be in existence; one in London, the 
other in the Lenox Library, New York. Dr. J. I. 
Mombert, of Paterson, N. J., proposes to reprint 
the work, and subscribers will be furnished with 
it at five dollars a copy. The entire volume will 
probably be issued before the close of 1884. 


SURPRISE is expressed that rags, the presumed 
nesting place of all plagues and choleras, should 
be imported into this country from Egypt and 
other Meccas of disease, to introduce the worst 
diseases of the East. But somehow they do not 
introduce disease. The explanation is that for 
years it has been the habit at the mills, before 
the rags are assorted, to subject them to a 
thorough boiling heat which completely disinfects 


them, and renders them quite harmless,x—Zx- 
change, 


WORD comes ‘that Mtesa is dead; that the 


French Romanist missionaries have abandoned 
Uganda, and left the field with the Church Mis- 


REVIEW: 


sionary Society's force, with whom all is going 
well; that the Church Missionary Society’s 
steamer, “ Henry Wright,” for the East Coast, 
has reached Suez; that through the aid of the 
Natal Government and that of. individual colo- 
nists the necessary funds for the college building 
of the American Board at Amanrientote had 
been secured, This is a good indorsement of 
mission work. On the Congo it is said that the 
chief with whom De Brazza negotiated has been 
deposed, and that Stanley is in possession of 
Brazzaville with a force far superior to the French, 
—Chr. Union. 


Tuat children may repeat words glib-tongued 
without understanding their meaning is a familiar 
fact to all observing parents and teachers. Many 
amusing incidents of this sort have been given. 
The following comes from an English source: 
Miss Whately says that she once asked an intel- 
ligent young girl if she knew what the word 
“hallowed” meant. “Oh yes, ma’am,” was the 
ready answer; “it is to bawl out loud.” And so 
this girl had been repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
for successive years, and using the precious word 
“hallowed,” with the understanding that she was 
praying to have God's name “ bawled out loud,” 
—S. S. World. 


BI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE LAND- 
ING OF GERMANS IN PHILADELPHIA—WHAT IS 
PROPOSED TO BE DONE.—A meeting of dele- 
gates from the various German Societies of this 
city was held recently at Schuetzen Hall, on 
Third street, below Green, to take action con- 
cerning the bi-Centennial celebration on October 
6th, 7th, 8th and gth, of the arrival in Pennsyl- 
vania of the first German Pioneers, This small 
band of thirteen families accepted the general 
invitation of William Penn, and commenced its 
emigration in July, 1683, arriving in Philadelphia 
on October 6th of the same year. They came 
from Crefeld, on the Rhine, and the ship they 
sailed in was the Concord. Daniel Francis Pas- 


|torius, the leader of the party, had preceded it 


several months, and arranged with Penn for the 
purchase of 6000 acres of land near Germantown, 
which was afierwards distributed among the 
settlers. They rapidly increased in population, 
and what is now known as Germantown, was 
founded by them. 


THE British Post Office Department put into 
operation, Eighth mo, Ist, a Parcels Post, which 
will deliver parcels not exceeding seven pounds 
in weight, and six feet of length and girth com- 
bined, The postage must be prepaid, and ranges 
from three-pence to a shilling, according to 
weight. Articles which might injure other mail 
matter or those handling it, are excluded, but 
properly packed fish, meat, game and liquids 
may be sent. Perishable articles, becoming of- 
fensive, may be destroyed. The Department 
gives no receipts for parcels posted, and will not 
be held liable for loss or damage of articles thus 
sent, 


THOUGH we are not quite sute of the original 
home of -the orange and lemon, indigenous species 
of their allies are met with in various parts of the 
world. Most of these, however, produce such 
austere fruit, that, whatever may have been the 
early origin of our edible species, it seems prob- 
able that they have undergone consi.lerable 
modification by the hand of man, or else his tastes 
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have been verv much modified through the long | Better to be a little wise, than in knowledge to 

ages. That the latter element is worth some con- abound; a 

sideration is evident from Australian experience, | Better to teach a child, than to fill a perfection’s 

The native lemon, Citrus Austra/asica, is so bitter round, 

and intensely acid, that no immigrant can stand ee : ; 

it; but it is said that the children of the settlers Better to sit at a master’s feet, than thrill a fisteri- 

take it with avidity, and manage to eat it with an ing state ; 

apparent relish. But, then, children all over the | Better to suspect that thou art proud, than be 

world eat many green things which they some- sure that thou art great. 

times come to abandon as they mature.—Zx- 

change. Better to walk the real unseen, than watch the 
LUTHER and Zwingli, who started out inde- | hour's event; , 

’ o ” 

pendently of each other as reformers, the one in | Better aa pase done!” at the last, than the air 

Germany, the other in Switzerland, were born ee 

within a few months of the same date. So it , . : : 

happens that late this year the four-hundredth an- | Better light e a quiet grief, than a hurrying de- 

niversary of Luther wi 7 A 

the Protestant aah Se eee boat gover Better the twilight of the dawn, than the noonday 

year, the Reformed Churches of Switzerland will burning bright. 


oo of Zwingl ur-hundredth anniversary of the | Better a death when work is done, than earth's 


most favored birth ; 
| Better a child in God's great house, than the king 
of all the earth. 
—GEORGE MACDONALD, 
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THE TEN TALENTS OF QUAKERISM. 
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I.—Our testimony to the immediate teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in the soul of 
the believer. 

II.—To the light which lighteth every man | Brethren, what of the empty seat, 
that cometh into the world. And the laughing, vanished face, 


III.—To the non-necessity of outward rites And the voice that swelled the anthem sweet 
: Ate Of pardoning grace? 
in religion. 


IV.—To the freedom of the Gospel Minis-| What would we give for that silent strain, 


THE EMPTY SEAT. 





try. And the restless, boyish feet, 
V.—To the sole Headship of Christ in His| 4 the lad we loved, to be back again 
Church. In that empty seat ? 
VI.—To the truth that the only priesthood The children are gathered glad and bright, 
in the Church of Christ is the priest- As gay as in bygone hours ; 
hood of all believers. There is only one lying still and white 
VII.—To the spiritual equality of the sexes. Under drooping flowers. 
VIII.—To the unlawfulness of war to the! ‘he lads come in with the rosy flush, 
Christian. 


And the ring of the healthful tone ; 
IX.—To the unlawfulness of oaths to the} There is only one in an icy hush 
Christian. Sleeping alone. 

X.—To the duty of simplicity of manners 
and life to the Christian—Aritish And a long life stretched before ; 
Friend. But the school will gather without our boy 

ee eee For evermore, 


BETTER THINGS. 


The bloom of his youth held hope and joy, 


Ah, friends! if the class be yet complete, 
: ‘ Work steadfastly on and pray ; 
Better to smell the violets cool, than to sip the} God keep you still from the empty seat 


glowing wine; We know to-day. 
Better to hark a hidden brook, than watch a dia- , . 
mond shine. And we, who with tears have vainly sought 


The place of the resting one— 
Better the love of a gentle heart than beauty’s fa-| God pardon us now for the little wrought— 
. vors proud ; And work undone! 
tter the ’s livi d, th i ‘ 
we ee Had we only known when we called his name 


Better to love in loneliness, than to bask in love That lesson would be the last !— 

all day ; Deep, deep, we bow our heads in shame, 
Better the fountain in the heart, than the fountain For the time is past. 

by the way; 


A little while, and these young hearts all 
Better be fed by mother’s hand, than eat alone at Must into the stillness come ; 
will; . O Master! use us, ere night shall fall, 
Better to trust in good than say, ‘“‘ My goods my To bring them home, 
storehouse fill.” —Sunday-School Chronicle. 
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T= only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Commended by all Physicians. Keeps in all cli- 
mates. Sold by alldruggists. 75c. Send forthe pamphlet. 

T. METCALF & CO., 41 Central Wharf, Boston. Mass 
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COMPETENT confidential book-keeper 


wanted, for a responsible position in New 
Mexico, 





Address, S. H. B., at this office. 


SUMMARY OF NEws. ji 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Et. 
rope are to the 14th inst. 


GREAT BritTaIn.—Motions were offered in the 
House of Commons on the 6th against the policy 
of the Government in regard to the Transvaal 
and Zululand ; but after speeches by Gladstone 
against the motions, they were rejected. A bill 
prohibiting pigeon shooting matches passed third 
reading on the 7th. The National Debt bill 
passed second reading, by a vote of 149 to §9. 
It proposes to replace terminable annuities ex- 
piring in 1885. The effect will be in twenty years 
to cancel £173,000,000 of the national debt. 
Some of the Conservatives urge that the gain by 
the termination of the annuities be applied to a 
reduction of taxation. The supporters of the bill 
urge among other reasons, that America and the 
Colonies will hereafter become formidable rivals 
for commercial supremacy, and that it is desirable 
to reduce the debt while the operation may be 
easy. 

Gladstone, in a speech at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet, giving a sketch of recent public events, 
said the Government had gone to Egypt in an 
unselfish spirit, and desired simply to accelerate 
reforms there. It was felt that too much haste 
might spoil the work. When these views of the 
Government were accomplished, the British would 
disappear from the country. The. difficulty re- 
specting Tamatave, he believed, could be solved 
by generous and honorable dispositions, which 
should always exist, especially between France 
and England. He spoke thankfully of the im- 
provement in Ireland, in respect to peace and 
security, and the more general submission to 
the authority of the law. ; 

Lord Carlingford, Minister of Agriculture,iin 
answer to a deputation which asked for further 
restrictions in the importation of cattle, said that 
the Government exercises strict vigilance to pre- 
vent the introduction of contagious diseases am 
cattle, and that there is not the slightest evidetice 
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of the recent introduction of such diseases from 
abroad. 


| 
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Bechuana language, and translated the Scrip. 
tures into it. 

A music hall in Sunderland took fire on the 
11th during a performance, but the audience, of 
1300 persons, escaped without a panic, only four 
minutes being occupied in their exit, and no one 
was hurt. It was in this town that nearly 200 
children were recently suffocated on the stairway 
of a public hall. 

A great meeting was held in Trafalgar Square, 
London, on the 6th, to protest against the exclu- 
sion of C. Bradlaugh from the House of Com. 
mons, It is said 30,000 persons were present, A 
resolution was adopted favoring resistance by C. 
Bradlaugh to the mandate of the House, and 
copies were ordered to be sent to the Queen, 
Premier Gladstone and the Speaker of the House, 

A meeting in favor of State-aided emigration, 
held in London, the Earl of Shaftesbury pre. 
siding, adopted resolutions proposing the sending 
of 200,000 persons to Canada and other British 
colonies, and the procuring of farms for them, the 
money to purchase the land being advanced by 
the State, which should take mortgages on the 
farms as security for payment. _It is proposed to 
send 10,000 families to Canada next spring. 

IRELAND.—One hundred male and female 
paupers petitioned the Guardians of the North 
Dock Union to pay their passage to Canada or 
the United States, as they say they are unable to 
get work at home. 

FRANCE.—A meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Suez Canal Company, at which the British 
members were present, was held in Paris on the 
8th. They unanimously approved De Lesseps’ 
letter to Gladstone, informing the latter that he 
need not consider himself bound by the terms of 
the agreement which he had signed relative to 
the Second Suez Canal. 

GERMANY.—It is announced that the Senate of 
Bremen has concluded a convention with the 
German Government providing for the entry of 
that free city into the Zollverein (German Cus- 
toms Union). 

The German Government will send a scientific 
expedition to Egypt to examine the origin, nature 
and cause of the cholera now prevailing there, 
and to ascertain the best measures to prevent the 
spread of the disease. 

SPAIN.—Disturbances have occurred at Barce- 
lona, among the workmen; at Seo de Urgel, 
where the garrison revolted and expelled the 
military Governor; and at some other points, but 
all were reported as quelled at the latest accounts. 
Martial law has been declared in all towns where 
disaffection exists. The authorities at Madrid 
have issued an order forbidding the printing of 
any news respecting insurrectionary movements, 
except what the Home Office supplies officially, 
and catitioning editors to abstain from comments 
upon current events, 

DomEsTIc.—A fire on the 11th destroyed the 
business part of the town of Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., and over 30 dwellings, rendering some 
hundreds of people homeless. . 

The telegraphers’ strike shows no material 
change. Within the past week, a number of 
wires have been cut or otherwise disabled at dif 


The death is announced of Dr. Robert Moffat, | ferent points. The perpetrators of the damage 
for more than fifty years a missionary among the | have not yet been detected. The companies sus 


Bechuanas in South Africa, and father-in-law of 
Dr. Livingston, 


He reduced to writing the | 


ct some of the strikers, but the leaders of the 
fatter deny the charge. 





